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READERS WRITE 


From Lindbergh’s Supporters 

Referring to your editorial on Lind- 
bergh’s speech (“What Does He Mean,” 
PATHFINDER, June 1), his sensational 
flight some thirteen years ago may not 
qualify him’ as an authority on inter- 
national war, but he has. “been around” 
considerable since then, has had the op- 
portunity of seeing what is going on in 
Europe and talking with men high up in 
government circles. This has broadened 
him which, taken together with his nat- 
ural tendencies for careful thought and 
planning, gives his words significance. 

B. S. Bailey 





Ludington, Mich. 
* * * 

Your unwarranted attack on Lindbergh 
will meet with the disapproval of all those 
citizens of the United States who are old 
enough and intelligent enough to know 
what it is all about. No one questions 
your right to criticize what he said, but 
all true Americans will keenly resent the 
insulting manner in which it was done... 

R. L. Moody 
Helena, Mont. 

Col. Lindbergh may be only a flyer but 
a year or more ago he warned the whole 
world that Germany was the best equip- 
ped nation of the world for war ... Col. 
Lindbergh was right in that statement. 
Perhaps he is right again when he advises 
us to mind our own business .. . 

John Rupe 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

I would like to make it known that we 
are in support of Col. Lindbergh’s message 
to the American people, particularly his 
statement that our greatest danger is in- 
ternal ... Alarmists on the Eastern sea- 
board (particularly New York and Wash- 
ington) who clamor for all possible aid to 
the Allies are only following the bait 
which very soon will lead into our actual 
participation... 

H. Harwood 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Your criticism of Col. Lindbergh seems 
unfair. After all the propaganda we get 
from radios, movies, press (so-called 
funnies included), . . it feels good to 
know some~Americans are trying to stop 
the stampede towards war... 

Mrs. Krauss 
Clinton, Mass. 

What we need is more Lindberghs. His 
critics are simply mouthpieces of special 
interests ... 

Fred Wilson 
Empire, Mich. 


* - 7 » 


... Many people have been telling 
America what to do, including the Editor 
of PATHFINDER, without any more au- 
thority than Col. Lindbergh. I fail to 
see why you have taken it upon yourself 
to censure him for airing his views... 

Mrs. Viola Gottfried 
Chicago, Iil. 

Lindbergh is O. K. You pro-Britishers 
are the people he meant as a small mi- 
nority group pushing us into war... 
Lindbergh is 100 per cent American. You 
are not, 

William H. Dreves 
Duluth, Minn. 

...I1 think Col, Lindbergh is in a 
position to know something about for- 
eign affairs. You lead the readers to be- 





lieve you are one of the small minority 
that*is conspiring to drag the United 
States into war... 

: Erling Osness 
Pompeys Pillar, Mont. 


* * 


... Col. Lindbergh didn’t name the 
“small minority” it is true, but he need 
not, for every thinking person knows that 
they are the warmongers and munition 
racketeers ... 

William Wilson 
Northfield, Mass. . 


* * 


...I’m protesting loudly your unjust 
editorial on Col. Lindbergh .. . 
Mrs. N. E. Tillitt 
Zillah, Wash. 


* * * 


... Possibly there are some things 
which Col. Lindbergh said which could be 
criticized but I think history will show 
that probably 99 per cent of it was ex- 
ceedingly accurate ...A few years ago 
he was permitted to see the inside of 
aviation affairs in both Russia and Ger- 
many .. I think you will concede 
that all he said about German aviation 
was absolutely true as proved by recent 
events in Europe... 

Archie D. Gibbs 
Norwich, N. Y. 


[These letters are fairly typical of the scores re- 
ceived as protests against the June 1 editorial. Be- 
cause letters of approval were in the minority as of 
last week, PATHFINDER wants here to point out, in 
fairness to itself, that its editorial was misread if it 
was read as a personal attack on Colonel Lindbergh. 
Actually, the editorial’s two chief contentions were 
these: (1) that it is the counsel of confusion for 
apy responsible person to minimize, implicitly, the 
brutal fact that this nation at this moment faces 
certain plain dangers stemming directly from the war 
abroad; and (2) that prominent people, whoever they 
may be, make a serious charge when they broadcast 
nationally the vague and generalized suggestion that 
a “‘small minority’’ is conspiring to involve the United 
States in the conflict. With every new day, the first 
contention receives fresh support. As for the second 
contention, PATHFINDER is still waiting for the 
“small minority’ to be identified.—Ed.] 
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RHYME & REASON 


HE love of a man for a woman waxes 

and wanes like the moon, but the |! 
of a brother for brother is steadfast 
the stars, and endures like the work ./{ 
the prophet, 











—ARABIAN PROVERL 


. * * 


To the liberal, the purpbdse of govern- 
ment is unchangeable. It is to lea 


mén free. 
—WILLIAM ALLEN WHIT! 


* on . 


One loves more the first time, bette; 


the second. 
—ROCHEPEDR»: 
Good-nature and good-sense must ever join; 


To err is human, to forgive, divine. 
—POP! 

Even a fool, when he holdeth his px 
is counted wise. 

—PROVER! 

Avoid greatness; in a cottage there 

be more real happiness than kings or { 
favorites enjoy. 

—HORA‘ 


7 * - 


For now the field is not far off 
W here we must give the world a proo} 


Of deeds, not words. 
—BUTLER 


Most men employ the first part of life t 
make the other part miserable. 
—LA BRUYER|! 
Where there is no vision, the px 
perish, 
—PROVERBS 
* . * 
Wise men learn more from fools t 


fools from the wise. 
—CATO 
. * * 
Opportunity is ever worth expecting; 
let your hook be ever hanging ready. 
fish will be in the pool where you cust 
imagine it to be. 
—OVID 
In all the trade of war, no feat 
Is nobler than a brave retreat. 


—BUTLER 
Young men are fitter to invent tha: 
judge; fitter for execution than for co 
sel; and fitter for new projects than 
settled business 
—BACON 
Three things are men most likely t 
cheated in, a horse, a wig, and a wif: 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLI\ 


* * 7 


Poverty is a thorough instructress 
all the arts. 
—PLAUTUS 
You can and you can’t, 
You will and you won't; 
You'll be damn’d if you do, 
You’ll be damn’d if you don’t. 
—LORENZO DOK 


* * * 


“Honesty is the best policy,” but he 
acts on that principle is not an ho! 
man. 

—ARCHBISHOP WHATEL 


* * * 







Great men rejoice in adversity ju: 
brave soldiers triumph in war. 
—SENEC A 
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SOUTH of US— 


The U. S., the Americas, & Possible Dangers 


e? HIS generation of Americans,” 
said Franklin Roosevelt in 1936, 
“has a rendezvous with destiny.” Last 
week jt appeared that those words may 
have been more prescient than per- 
haps even the President then knew. 

Americans have always felt—vague- 
ly perhaps—that their destiny is to 
preserve and spread the ideals of 
liberty and demagracy in this world. 
And last week, as the armies of Hitler 
rolled irresistibly toward Paris, as 
Italy jumped into the war actively, 
Americans began to wonder whether 
the time for the rendezvous was now 
and whether the place would be south- 
ward jin the Western Hem- 
isphere. For should France 
and Britain go the way of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Nor- 
way, Holland and Belgium, 
the next probable goal of the 
totalitarian powers would be 
South America. 

South America is not only 
the world’s fourth largest 
continent but also potential- 
ly one of its richest. From 
its shales annually gush al- 
most 300,000,000 barrels of 
oil, the world’s second big- 
gest supply. On the pampas 
of Brazil and Argentina roam 
74,000,000 head of cattle. 
Brazil grows 69 per cent of 
the world’s coffee. Chile 
produces the world’s second 
largest supply of copper, 
and is fat with iron, coal 
and natural nitrate. 


... An Achilles Heel 


This fruitful continent, one 
of the world’s richest, is also 
in a military sense one of the world’s 
weakest. To guard its more than 
13,000 miles of coastline, the ten 
South American countries—Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru and 
Brazil—can gather a fleet of no more 
than 46 ocean-going warships, of which 
only five are battleships (old). To fight 
for its vast territory it has combined 
trained armies of only 290,000 men, a 
combined air force of not more than 
00 or 600 planes. 

That the totalitarian powers have 
long had their eyes on this rich prize, 
coveting its trade and resources as 
feeders for the industrial empires they 
hope to establish, is no secret. Under 
Hitler, Germany has waged an inten- 
sive trade war which jin 1937 netted 
her 17.1 per cent of all Latin American 
imports, against 35.8 per cent for the 


U. S. and 12.2 per cent for Great 
Britain. 
But trade is only one thing. When 


U. S. officials consider a totalitarian 
victory in Europe in terms of South 
America, they think of far more than 
the trade we may lose. If the Allies 
fail, they wonder, how soon thereafter 
will the dictators attempt domination 
of South America?—which would give 
them air and naval bases for an at- 
tack on this country itself. Against 
such a conceivable threat to our de- 
fenses and our democratic way of life, 
American military and naval strategy, 
and the entire course of our foreign 


- 


, ih | 


policy, have been irrevocably com- 
mitted. 

Just such a situation. as threatens 
today was foreseen 117 years ago by 
the American statesmen who formu- 
lated the Monroe Doctrine. They saw 
that South America was the weak 
Achilles heel of the Western Hemis- 
phere. And then, as today, South 
America was threatened by across-the- 
seas domination. 

In 1823 America heard with alarm 
that the so-called Holy Alliance of Rus- 
sia, Prussia and Austria was planning 
to return the South American repub- 
lics to the crown of Spain. Great 
Britain, for reasons of her own policy, 
was as opposed as were we to any 
such move. In conversations between 
George Canning, British Foreign Min- 
ister, and Richard Rush, U. S. Am- 


bassador, a statement of policy bar- . 






, | 
Marcus in The New York Times 
“Where There’s Smoke—” There’s Something to Worry the U. S. 


ring South America to European con- 
quest was suggested. President Mon- 
roe consulted wise Elder Statesman 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson approved, 
saying that so long as the British Navy 
stood to guard one side of the Atlantida, 
and we guarded the other, no power 
could attack this hemisphere (Japan 
was then not a factor). 


... The Doctrine 


On December 2, 1823, Monroe de- 
clared the Monroe Doctrine in a mes- 
sage to Congress, “The political sys- 
tems of the allied powers,’ Monroe 
said, “is essentially different from 
that of America. We owe it... to 
candor, and to the amicable relations 
between the United States and these 
powers, to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of 

this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and 
safety. With existing col- 
onies or dependencies of ary 
European power in this hem- 
isphere, we have not inter- 
fered and shall not inter- 
fere.” 
For 117 years_ now the 
+ Monroe Doctrine has stood 

G becduse of the British Navy 
in the Atlantic and the power 
of the United States else- 
where. But last week a new 
generation of American 
statesmen was foreseeing the 
day, which might soon come, 
when Britain would be with- 


out a fleet and America, 
by itself, would have to 
defend the Doctrine and 


all it means. 


... lotalitarian Threat 


For the actions of the 
totalitarian powers have 
been such that it is a reason-_ 
able assumption to say that 
they will next seek to cripple us as a 
world power, if they succeed in crip- 
pling Britain and France. It is equal- 
ly plain that the crippling process 
might begin in South America, the 
vulnerable Achilles heel of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Next, perhaps, would 
come Canada, and finally the United 
States itself, with its one-ocean navy 
presumably tied up largely in the Pa- 
cific. In any case, such possibilities 
are real, stemming logically from the 
world-wide revolutionary drive of 
totalitarianism. 

The increasingly bold activities of 
the Nazi Fifth Columnists in South 
American countries is eloquent testi- 
mony of this intention. And two 
weeks ago it was underlined vigorous- 
ly by Italy, in an amazingly frank 
statement by Virginio Gayda, Musso- 
lini’s editorial mouthpiece. Bluntly 
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warning the U. S. to think twice be- 
fore intervening on the side of the 
Allies, Gayda said: 

“If the United States wishes to in- 
tervene in favor of some European 
countries against other European 
countries, we do not see why some day 
some great European power should 
not intervene in favor of some Amer- 
idan countries against the United 
States.” 

A few days later Gayda weasled on 
the statement, protesting that Amer- 
icans had “misunderstood it.” But the 
United States had not misunderstood 
either the statement or the intentions 
of the totalitarian powers to make 
over the world. Last week, therefore, 
the United States was taking action to 
show how those intentions might be 
met, 


. .. The Doctrine Revised 


To buck up the morale of Latin 
American countries where Fifth Col- 
umn movements are strongest, notably 
Uruguay and Brazil, the U. S. Navy 
rushed a second cruiser, the Wichita, 
south in the wake of the Quincy, 
which had been dispatched the week 
before on a “courtesy cruise.” And 
through Congress.at the same time 
was speeding a joint resolution which 
had earlier been approved unanimous- 
ly by the House and Senate Foreign 
Affairs committees, This resolution, re- 
affirming, extending and revising the 
Monroe. Doctrine, declared: 


(1) That the United States would 
not recognize any transfer, and would 
not acquiesce in any attempt to trans- 
fer, any geographic region of the 
Western Hemisphere from one non- 
American power to another non-Amer- 
ican power; and (2) That if such a 
transfer or attempted transfer appear- 
ed likely, the United States should, in 
addition to other measures, immedi- 
ately consult with the other American 
republics, to determine upon the steps * 
which should be taken to safeguard 
their common interest. 


Translated from legislative language 
to the common tongue, the joint reso- 
lution means: (1) That the United 
States will fight to prevent the total- 
itarian powers from claiming any 
Allied territory in this hemisphere, 
such as British, French or Dutch 
Guiana, or their Caribbean islands, 
as the spoils of war; (2) the United 
States hopes that the other republics 
of this hemisphere will feel an equal 
responsibility, and battle with us, to 
save at least one portion of the world 
from totalitarian encroachment. 


... Can It Be Done? 


Can the United States prevent an at- 
tempt to take any portion of South 
America by force of arms? As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointed out in his 
recent defense message to Congress, it 
is onty seven air hours from the Cape 
Verde Islands on Africa’s west coast 
to the “bulge” of Brazil. What Army 
and Navy men could also point out 
is that it is nearer from Africa to 
Brazil’s bulge than from the ring of 
Caribbean bases in Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands with which we 
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Gayda Was Amazingly Frank 


defend the vital Panama Canal and 
our southeast coast, European fleets 
have a good chance of getting to the 
bulge before our fleet could—especi- 
ally if the Nazis take over the British 
Navy while our own Navy is busy 
protecting U. S, interests in the far 
Pacific. 

It has often been said that, whatever 
the technical difficulties, this country 
can fight off an external attack on our 
South American neighbors. But today 
a more important, more pressing ques- 
tion is whether South America has the 
will to.stem the internal attack of Fifth 
Columns. Does South America, where 
democracy is often more of a symbol 
than a fact, possess a will to de- 
mocracy? In a _ possible post-war 
totalitarian world, will South America 
cast her lot with Europe or with the 
Western Hemisphere? 


... Vargas View 


In connection with questions of this 
sort, it is worth remembering that 
solidarity of ideas in this hemisphere 
is by no means an accomplished fact. 
Thus last week in Brazil—South Amer- 
ica’s biggest country—President Getu- 
lio Vargas voiced a line of thought 
which could conceivably smash hemis- 
pherical harmony to pieces and place 
totalitarianism definitely in the as- 
cendant in this part of the world, 
Pointedly enough, Vargas’s remarks 
followed President Roosevelt’s con- 
demnation of Italy’s entry into the 
war to satisfy Italian “aspirations.” 
Said Vargas: 


We are passing, and all humanity is 
passing, an historical moment of grave 
repercussions ... We are marching 
toward a future different from all we 
know in economic, political and so- 
cial organization and we feel that old 
systems and antiquated formulas have 
entered a decline ..... Virile peoples 
must follow the line of their aspira- 
tions instead of standing still and gaz- 
ing at a structure that is crumbling 
down. 


Although Vargas said he believed in 
Pan American solidarity, these words 
clearly suggested that his attitude was 

. quite different from that of Washing- 
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ton and other capitals in the Western 
Hemisphere. At the same time, it was 
significantly reported that Argentina 
and Paraguay were fortifying thei 
frontier garrisons and keeping an e), 
on Brazilian borders. In short, as o! 
last week, democracy’s state of heal}! 
in South America seemed somewha! 
open to question. 

For the past eight years, while Ger- 
man trade and German Fifth Columns 
flourished to the south, the United 
States has been doing its best to nur- 
ture the root of democracy below the 
Canal, and above. We have been striv- 
ing mightily to cement good relations 
between ourselves and the Latin 
American republics, to wipe out th: 
stigma of “Yankee imperialism.” 

The effort, begun in 1932 when Her- 
bert Hoover yanked the Marines ou! 
of Nicaragua, has continued in the 
Roosevelt “good neighbor” policy. 
The last two Presidents and the las|{ 
Republican Presidential nominee, Alf 
Landon, have made good-will tours 
south. State and Commerce Depart- 
ment missions have beaten paths to 
Pan American conferences. 


‘+... Creeping Shadow 


These efforts have borne fruit but 
it still remains a question whether 
they have been enough to overcome 
the magnetic pull which triumphant 
dictatorships would be bound to ex- 
ert. One fact which makes the question 
pertinent is the huge German anid 
Italian population of Latin America. 
South American countries keep no 
official records; but it is unofficially 
estimated that there are 3,000,000 third 
to first generation Italians in Argen- 
tina (35 per cent of the population), 
and 250,000 Germans; and another 
3,000,000 Italians and perhaps as high 
as 2,000,000 Germans in Brazil; and 
16,000 first generation Germans and 
11,000 first generation Italians in 
Chile. 

Since almost all the Germans, ani 
many of the Italians, are active mem- 
bers of Nazi-Fascist Fifth Column 
groups, it is not inconceivable that 
instead of attacking South America 
from without, the Nazi-Fascist states 
might take it over from within. If 
that were accomplished, the opportun- 
ities for totalitarian states to embar- 
rass and harass us would be legion. 

Such possiblities now face the 
United States. Such possibilities make 
Congress’s restatement of the Monroe 
Doctrine a deadly serious business. 
Such possibilities, according to official 
thought in Washington, make it im- 
perative for this country to demon- 
strate to South America that in a world 
of brute force, democracy can still out- 
Jast, outfight and outlive any dic- 
tatorship. 

For in the last analysis, it seems fair- 
ly sure that if South America becomes 
totalitarian, the thing will not only 
endanger the United States in the 
Caribbean area, but may spread northi- 
ward above the Canal close to our own 
borders, like a long and creeping 
shadow reaching out to extinguish th 
light of democracy in our own land. 
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President: Words, Deeds 


There are many methods short of 
war, but stronger and more effective 
than mere words, of bringing home to 
aggressor governments the aggregate 
sentiments of our own people. 


President Roosevelt read these 
words to Congress on January 4, 1939. 
At first, they seemed to run counter 
to U. S. public opinion. But since hos- 
lilities actually broke out last Septem- 
ber, particularly singe Germany swept 
through the Lowlands and deep into 
France, sentiment has _ radically 
changed. In the last few weeks, al- 
though they had disagreed with him 
previously, thousands of Americans, 
perhaps millions, have adopted the 
President’s view: the conquest of Eu- 
rope by the totalitarian states would 
seriously menace not only the United 
States but the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere, and to prevent it the United 
States must aid the Allies by “methods 
short of. war.” 

Last week, obviously heartened by 
this widespread abandonment of the 
isolationist philosophy, the President 
implemented words with deeds. 


... ‘The Lid OFF’ 


President Roosevelt’s first step was 
to authorize the U. S. Navy to re- 
lease 50 of its war planes to the Allies. 
These planes were turned in to their 
manufacturers as “trade-ins” on new 
orders which the government has 
placed under the defense expansion 
program, the manufacturers re-selling 
them to the Allies. How many more 
would be so released was not imme- 
diately disclosed, but some guessed the 
number might eventually reach 1,000. 

The next day, Roosevelt put the 
“trade-in” policy into effect in another 
direction. At a press conference, he 
disclosed that executive and legisla- 
live steps were being taken to make 
available to the Allies U. S. ordnance 
left over from the First World War 
by turning them in to private manu- 
facturers for re-sale. 

But the clearest indication that the 
United States had taken “the lid off” 
its policy of aid to the Allies came 
several days later. To Charlottesville, 
Va., he went to attend the law-school 
graduation of his son, Franklin Roose- 
velt Jr., from the University of Vir- 
ginia and also to address the graduat- 
ing class. That address, broadcast to 
the world, had none of the bromidic 
quality of most commencement 
speeches; rather, it was the bitterest, 
most significant pronouncement the 
President had made since the Euro- 
pean war began. 

Several hours before the President 
faced his audience at Charlottesville, 
Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy had 
thrown his “invincible legions” into 
the war on Gernfany’s side (see page 
7). putting the hard-pressed French in 





a desperate position. On that develop- 
ment, the President concentrated his 
sharpest words. He recalled how he 
had repeatedly urged Mussolini to 
stay out of the conflict, how he had 
offered his services as intermediary 
with Britain and France, and how 
Mussolini had rejected these proposals 
without offering counter - proposals, 
He also related how he had warned 
Mussolini “that any extension of the 
war would inevitably result in great 


‘prejudice to the ways of life and gov- 


ernment and to the trade and com- 
merce of all the American republics.” 
Then, with his dramatically measured 
words falling like a sledgehammer on 
a tent stake, the President declared: 
“On this 10th day of June, 1940, the 
hand that held the dagger has struck 
it into the back of its neighbor.” 


. .- More than Prayers 


Having warned the Western Hemis- 
phere of the dangers of totalitarian 
victory in Europe, having called Mus- 
solini a back-stabber, Roosevelt 
brought forth cheers in Charlottes- 
ville by asserting the Allies could ex- 
pect more than American prayers: 


In our American unity, we will pur- 
sue two obvious and simultaneous 
courses; we will extend_to the oppo- 
nents of force the material resources 
of this nation and, at the same time, 
we will harness and speed up the use 
of those resources in order that we 
ourselves in the Americas may have 
equipment and training equal to the 
task of any emergency and every de- 
fense. All roads leading to the ac- 
complishment of these objectives must 
be kept clear of obstructions. Signs 
and signals call for speed—full speed 
ahead. 


The Allies hailed the President’s 
“championship” of their cause and the 
promise of U. S. material aid, seeing 
both as “the most active American 
support.” Italian officials were shock- 
ed and enraged. They considered the 
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President’s charge of back-stabbing the 
gravest, strongest-worded criticism 
ever received from the head of a for- 
eign government not at war with Italy 
—an insult to the Italian people. Some 
believed U. S. entry into the war was 
inevitable. At home, reaction to the 
speech was mixed, 


. .. Lost Business 


Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s “week included these: 

e After returning from Charlottes- 
ville, he extended provisions of the 
Neutrality Act to Italy as a belliger- 
ent-—placing all exports of war ma- 
terials to Italy on a cash-and-carry 
basis, closing American ports to Ital- 
ian submarines, and forbidding Amer- 
icans to travel on Italian ships. The 
Mediterranean sea also was banned to 
American shipping, thus cutting off an 
important section of U. S. foreign 
trade. The value of that trade annual- 
ly in imports and exports is about 
$315,000,000. Among U. S. exporters 
hard hit were manufacturers of autos, 
machinery, chemicals, lumber, motion 
pictures, iron and steel, petroleum and 
farm products. 

@ That he might be considering the 
possibility of instituting universal com- 
pulsory military training in this coun- 
try was seen when he described as 
most interesting a New York Times 
editorial calling for such training. 

© At a meeting with Congressional 
Democratic leaders, he urged them to 
adjourn by June 22. But with many 
Congressmen declaring the interna- 
tional crisis made it mandatory that 
Congress stay in session throughout 
the summer, there was some doubt 
whether the President’s wish would 
be granted. 





Congress: “Must” Items 


Last week, as the 10,000th House bill 
of the session was introduced, Con- 
gress was compelled to ignore most of 
this potential legislation and lavish its 
attentions on two “must” items—taxes 
and national defense. 

©® Taxes: Because new taxes are 
ordinarily unpopular, Congressmen 
took no joy two weéks ago when a 
plump tax bill was introduced to fetch 
$656,000,000 out of taxpayers’ pockets. 
But these are no ordinary times. The 
American voter, sensing a threat to his 
democratic institutions in the march 
of aggression abroad, found only one 
fault with the proposed tax: it was too 
small. Astonished Congressmen, who 
take it for granted that a tax increase 
in an election year is political poison, 
stared popeyed at letters from tax- 
eager constituents. 

Largely as a result of this, by a 
hefty majority of 396 to 6, the House 
last week passed an expanded Emer- 
gency Revenue Bill and rushed it to 
the Senate. Passage was obtained in 
less than two weeks—an all-time rec- 
ord for a major tax measure. Essen- 
tially, the bill levied an additional 
$1,004,000,000 in annual taxes, raised 
the legal limit of the national debt 
from 45 billion dollars to 49 billion, 
and lowered the income-tax exemption 
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so as to create two million more tax- 
payers. 

Thus married persons, who at pres- 
ent pay no income tax unless they 
earn more than $2,500, would pay a 
tax on all net income above $2,000. The 
exemption on single persons, now 
$1,000, would be lowered to $800. The 
bill calls for increased levies on pres- 
ent taxpayers, and would also impose 
higher taxes on corporation incomes, 
excess profits, gifts, inheritances, to- 
baccos, liquors, and a host of mis- 
celianies. 

@ Defense: The Senate passed by a 
vote of 80 to nothing the Army Expan- 
sion Bill, including an amendment au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to ex- 
change “deteriorated, unservicable, 
obsolescent, or surplus equipment” for 
new supplies. The effect of the amend- 
ment would be to allow large quanti- 
ties of World War rifles and similar 
material to be turned back to manu- 
facturers for quick sale to the Allies, 
who were forced to abandon large 
stores of weapons in the retreat from 
Flanders. 

Other defense developments: (1) The 
Senate approved the final version of 
the $1,800,000,000 Army Appropriation 
Bill and rushed it to the White House. 
(2) The House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee recommended a bill permitting 
the President to call out the National 
Guard in the absence of Congress, but 
limited him to using the Guard in the 
gontinental United States, its territor- 
ial possessions and the Panama Canal 
Zone. (3) The committee also ap- 
proved a bill to increase the strength 
of the regular army from its present 
peace-time maximum of 280,000 to 400,- 
000. Should this bill become law, it 
was pointed out, the legal maximum 
of armed forces in the United States 
would exceed a million men, including 
the National Guard. 





Defense Developments: IV 


One day last week the United States 
liner Washington was steaming to- 
ward Galway, Ireland. It was a 
refugee ship, specifically authorized 
by the U. S. State Department to evac- 
uate Americans from the European 
war zones. On board were 1,020 
American evacuees and a crew of 570. 

The State Department had carefully 
told all belligerent nations about the 
Washington’s errand of mercy; the 
ship .was unarmed, brightly lit at 
night, and conspicuously displayed 
American flags. But suddenly, off Port- 
ugal, a submarine, later disclosed to be 
German, rose to the surface and or- 
dered Capt. Harry Manning to aban- 
don ship within 10 minutes because 
it was to be torpedoed. Frantically, 
the Washington blinked its American 
identity, but the submarine repeated 
its order, and the refugees began to 
pour into lifeboats. Finally, however, 
the submarine commander flashed: 
“Thought you were another ship. 
Please go on. Go on.” 


NATIONAL 


As the U. S. heard news of this near 
tragedy—a tragedy that would have 
gravely imperiled the already strained 
relations between this country and 
Germany—there was no let-down in 
the nation’s defense preparations, 
among which were these: 


e Gaining powerful support was 
the movement to defend the United 
States by aiding the Allies with “meth- 
ods short of war.” Among those join- 
ing the chorus demanding that all 
possible aid be given immediately to 
the Allies were Henry Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State in the Hoover Admin- 
istration; Gen. John J. Pershing, com- 
mander-in-chief of the American 
forces during the First World War; 
Gov. Herbert Lehman of New York, 
and Senator Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan, former stalwart of the Con- 
gressional “isolationist” bloc. Mean- 
while, the sparkplug for this move- 
ment—the Committee to Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding the Allies, headed by 
newspaper editor William Allen White 
of Emporia, Kansas—pushed the drive 
by inserting full-page advertisements 
into newspapers urging Americans to 
“Stop Hitler Now” by sending the Al- 
lies “planes, guns, munitions, food.” 
These advertisements won President 
Roosevelt’s approval. 

e Acting on auto manufacturer 
Henry Ford’s offer to build 1,000 war 
planes a day within six months if he 
is left free of government interference, 
the U. S. Army sent him one of its 
speedy, new Curtiss P-40 pursuit 
planes for inspection. Afterwards, 
Ford declared that construction of 
similar planes at a 1,000-a-day rate 
would not only be a simple task but 
that they could be rolled off his as- 
sembly lines without interrupting his 
normal output of autos. 

e Expanding the government’s ef- 
fort to hamper Fifth Column activity 
in this country, the State Department 
ruled that after July 1 passports and 
visas will be required from Canadians, 
Mexicans, Cubans and citizens of sev- 
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eral other countries in this hemis- 
phere who want to enter the Unitc: 
States. Heretofore, such citizens cou); 
come here free of such restrictions. 





Political Notes 


Last week, 2 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominatin, 
convention and 5 weeks before th 
Democratic Presidential nominatin, 
convention, these political develo p- 
ments were noted: 


@ In Washington, Senator Pat Har- 
rison, conservative Democrat of Mis- 
sissippi and a long-time friend of Vice 
President John Nance Garner, dri 
attention to the increasing party solii- 
arity behind President Roosevelt })\ 
coming out flatly for a third ter: 

© In his own state of New York. 
Thomas E, Dewey won an importa))| 
victory when his followers capture: 
control of the Republican Party 
ganization. At a meeting in Albany «{ 
the delegates to the Republican N2- 
tional Convention, the anti-Dewey I}e- 
publican National Committeeman, K« 
neth F. Simpson, was ousted and re- 
placed by J. Russell Sprague, manage: 
of Dewey’s Presidential campaign, |) 
a vote of 55 to 37. But it was evident 
Dewey still had a tough fight aheai 
Declared the angry Simpson: “We hay: 
lost only the first battle. We will win 
the next one at Philadelphia.” 

e Still zooming was the politica! 
star of utility executive Wendell Wi!!- 
kie, whose sensational popularity in 
the drive for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination has startled polit- 
ical observers. A Gallup poll showed 
17 per cent of the Republican rank- 
and-file favor Willkie for the nomina- 
tion. New York’s District Attorne) 
Thomas E. Dewey still leads, however, 
with 52 per cent. 

Se 


Americana— 


Casualty: 82-year-old Peter Quen- 
tin of Fond du Lac, Wis., died an in- 
direct victim of the European war. 
Quentin fell from a step-ladder while 
moving pins on a large wall map. 


Punishment: Hollywood police wil! 
not prosecute the 14 men and women 
“on the fattish side of forty” who 
sprinted into the woods when their 
nudist camp was raided. “When they 
get through picking out the burrs after 
running through the sage-brush hills, 
that will be penalty enough,” said 
one raider. 

Missing: When a Corpus 
Tex., justice of the peace lifted the 
phone at four in the morning, a voic' 
complained: “I want a search warraii. 
A fellow stole my wife.” The justic: 
explained that no warrant could be 
issued to find a missing wife. “Well, 
Skip her,” the voice said. “What ! 
really want back is nty furniture. | 
fellow stole that, too.” 
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WAR ABROAD 





" Jackal’s Role” 


Last week, as the armies of the Allies 
apparently were being beaten slowly 
to a pulp, the 14th nation entered the 
Second World War. Striding onto the 
balcony of the Palazzo Venezia as 
100,000 Italians and Rome’s German 
colony cheered, Benito Mussolini told 
his people: “The hour destined by fate 
is sounding for us. A declaration of 
war has already been handed to the 
Ambassadors of Great Britain and 
France.” 

Saying that he would “march to the 
end” with his Nazi ally, Mussolini de- 
clared that Italy “does not intend” to 
drag Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey and Egypt into the war. But 
Italian troop concentrations were re- 
ported landed at two Italian-owned 
points on the Yugoslavian coast. Yugo- 
slavia’s Foreign Office said it expected 
Russian help if attacked. In Turkey, 
pledged to the Allies, Premier Ismet 
Inonu rushed back to an emergency 
cabinet meeting from jnspecting de- 
fense works in Thrace. In Hungary, 
which declared herself still a non- 
belligerent, crowds clamored for war 
on the Axis side. 

With resolute gravity, the Allies met 
the threat of this new foe, whom Pres- 
ident Roosevelt charged with stabbing 
France in the back (see page 5). Sur- 
veying Italy’s army of some 1,250,000, 
her small but modern navy (with many 
submarines), her excellent air force 
estimated between 3,500 and _ 6,000 
planes, French Premier Reynaud de- 
clared: “The Allies are stronger in the 
Mediterranean than anywhere else.” 
In London, Privy Seal Clement Attlee 
confirmed President Roosevelt’s de- 
claration that Mussolini had refused 
to negotiate Italy’s differences. He 
said that Mussolini, in his war de- 
claration, had chosen “an ignoble 
role,” using “the arguments of a jack- 
al” in hope of getting the leavings 
“from another beast’s table.” But 
Attlee warned that the “victims whose 
spoils he hopes to share are not dead.” 


... Last Quarter Hour” 


Last week, as the German attack 
smashed on to Paris, one more coun- 
try went into the war, and another 
country went under. Italy entered as 
Germany’s first open and active ally. 
Norway, which King Haakon ordered 
to cease resistance exactly two months 
after the Germans invaded it on April 
9, was the sixth country to be sub- 
jugated since Nazi legions invaded Po- 
land last September. 

King Haakon fled to Britain with 
his government, which technically re- 
mains at war with Germany. But, 
said Haakon, the “hard necessity of 
war” requiring al] Allied strength on 
other fronts, had forced them to retire 
from Narvik, their only foothold in 
Norway. For the inadequate Norweg- 
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Gibraltar: Britain’s Fortress Rock 
ian Army to continue resistance would 
mean “complete destruction of those 
parts of the country which are still 
free,” Haakon said. He promised that 
if the Germans-are defeated, Norway’s 
independence will be restored. 

Apparently while evacuating Nar- 
vik, the British suffered another blow 
to their sea power, The German bat- 
tleships Gneisenau and Scharnhorst 
caught up with the 22,250-ton aircraft 
carrier Glorious and sent it to the 
bottom, there to join its sister ship 
Courageous, sunk earlier in the war. 
Also lost were two destroyers. 


... The Battle of France’ 


Italy plunged into the war at the 
darkest moment yet for the Allies. On 
June 5, without rest from the Fland- 
ers campaign, Hitler threw huge 
forces, estimated first at 600,000 men, 
1,000 planes, 2,250 tanks and 15,000 
armored vehicles, into what General 
Maxime Weygand, Allied commander 
in chief, termed “the Battle of France.” 

The first wave of the German attack 
was along a 125-mile front from Abbe- 
ville on the Somme to the Aisne at 
Soissons. To meet it, Weygand had 
prepared, while the Battle of Flanders 
and the Channel ports was raging, 
an “accordion defense” line, designed 
to give but hold against the blitzkrieg. 
It was based on successive systems of 
strong points, where 75’s were set up 
to trap tanks with cross-fire, while 
forward troops which let the tanks 
through without resistance stood off 
the German infantry which followed. 

Almost with the first day of battle 
the accordion began to pleat. The Ger- 
mans first crossed the Somme at Abbe- 
ville, driving 17 miles to the Bresle 
River. Elsewhere the French gave 
ground more slowly, blasting hun- 
dreds of tanks into twisted steel. But 
ignoring their losses, the Germans 
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continued to strike in four sectors: (1) 
south from the Bresle River toward 
Rouen, the great river port of Paris on 
the Seine; (2) south from Amiens to- 
ward Paris; (3) south from Peronne 
toward Paris; and (4) south from the 
Oise-Aisne Canal, past Soissons on the 
northeast road to Paris. 


. . . Desperate Situation 


Day by, day an apparently inex- 
haustible mass of fresh German troops 
and material was thrown into the 
battle. Day by day the figures mount- 
ed—1,000,000 men, 1,500,000 men, 
1,800,000 men. The German right wing 
was kept strong. It smashed from the 
Bresle River to Forges-les-Eaux, then 
to Rouen. As their push to Paris pro- 
gressed, the Germans lengthened the 
battle line all the way to Longwy, an- 
chor of the Maginot Line, forcing the 
French to thin their troops, 

Maintaining his spirit in a desper- 
ate situation, General Weygand told 
his men: “The enemy has suffered 
heavy losses. Soon he will come to 
the end of his effort. We have reached 
the last quarter hour. Stand fast.” 
Britain, which also believed the Ger- 
mans could not keep up the pace, said 
she was rushing fresh troops to 
France. British naval units stood off 
the coast, shelling German troops ad- 
vancing from Abbeville; and British 
home defense planes left England 
practically unguarded to fling them- 
selves into the battle, 

“The one thought in the British 
mind is to ‘sustain the battlefront,” a 
government spokesman said, as Ger- 
man planes seized the opportunity to 
raid England. “The British people are 
proud to endure attacks which would 
otherwise be directed against the Al- 
lied armies.” 

But try as they might to “sustain the 
battlefront,” the Allies were pressed 
steadily back. As the Germans took 
Rouen on the west and pressed toward 
Chateau Thierry on the east to encir- 
cle Paris, the government fled to 
Tours. Asked whether the French 
would make Paris an “open city,” the- 
oretically immune to attack, an official 
replied: “Should they get so far, we 
shall defend every stone, every clod 
of earth, every lamp post, every build- 
ing. For we would rather have our 
city razed to the ground than fall into 
the hands of the Germans.” 


..~ Second Battle of the Marne 


The French were expected to fight 
on, falling back from defense line to 
line, even if they lost Paris, as long 
as they had an army. Last week the 
Battle of France had already become 
a second Battle of the Marne, with the 
Germans drawn in a tightening semi- 
circle around the city from the Seine 
to the Marne. 

Meantime, as Allied armies sold 
France dearly, Italy began to make 
herself felt in the war, Italian planes 
bombed Malta, British base off Sicily, 
and Aden, gateway to the Suez. The 
British also struck, bombing Italian 
airports in Libya and Italian East 
Africa, and military objectives (prob- 
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ably aircraft factories) in Milan and 
Turin, Italy. 
. . . Britain’s Bastion 


Meantime the world wondered 
when a blow would be struck at Gi- 
braltar, Britain’s bastion controlling 
the western entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean. As long as Britain holds this 
fortress rock, she can not only confine 
the Italian fleet, but maneuver her 
own from Mediterranean to Atlantic. 
But, were Gibraltar lost, Britain’would 
have to swing her fleet all the way 
around Africa to get it home. Observ- 
ers thought Spain might get into the 
war to help seize Gibraltar. 

That Britain’s fleet might be need- 
ed at home was indicated by a rumor 
that Hitler was planning to invade the 
island with fleets of parachutists who 
would hold selected beach heads for 
troop-carrying submarines, in which 
Italy’s fleet of 110 subs might be used. 
To convoy these under-water trans- 
ports, it was reported, “Germany had 
acquired a fleet of 36-foot, Italian- 
built “pocket subs,” which had been 
shipped through the Brenner Pass to 
Germany. 

As war’s volcanic lava lapped over 
more of the Old World, Italy was re- 
ported to have sent an ultimatum to 
Egypt (which Italy and Britain de- 
nied). Turkey, Allies’ ally, broke off 
commercial relations with Italy, call- 
ed all her ships to port, and was said 
to be moving her fleet through the 
Black Sea to the Dardanelles, which 
leads to the Mediterranean. Last week 
the Second World War was living up 
to its name: every continent was en- 
gaged in conflict. 

naa 





... Russia, the TaeaE 


Italy’s plunge into the war on Ger- 
many’s side last week left Soviet Rus- 
sia the one powerful, yet unknown 
quantity in4he European picture. But 
that Dictator Josef Stalin was still 
in the market for some kind of a deal 
seemed apparent when Moscow sud- 
denly became the center of diplomatic 
attentions. 

Allied diplomatic maneuvers for 
rapprochement with Russia (Russo- 
Allied relations were ruptured by the 
Nazi-Communist non-aggression pact) 
were under way before Mussolini gave 
his blackshirt legions the order to 
march. Britain had dispatched Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, Left-Wing Laborite to 
succeed Sir William Seeds as her Am- 
bassador to the Kremlin. France had 
followed the British move by appoint- 
ing Eirik Labonne, former resident- 
general of Tunisia, as her Ambassador 
to Russia. 

While Cripps and Labonne were 
still en route, however, Italy an- 
nounced that she, too, had resumed 
diplomatic relations with the Krem- 
lin (Nicolai Gorelkin, Russia’s Ambas- 
sador to Rome, and Dr. Augusto Rosso, 
Italian Ambassador to Moscow, had 
been called home last winter during 
the Russo-Finnish war). Return of 
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the two Ambassadors to their posts, it 
was claimed, had been decided in re- 
cent conferences (apparently engin- 
eered by Germany) looking toward 
closer Italo-Russian commercial col- 
laboration as well as an understand- 
ing on Italo-Russian interests in the 
Balkans. - 

London circles surmised that the 
Russo-Italian agreement was respons- 
ible for Mussolini’s promise not to 
drag the Balkans into the war. The 
Balkan nations, however, still stood 
to arms, apprehensive of possible Sov- 
iet as well as Italian designs. While 
Turkey, ally of Britain and France, 
broke off commercial relations with 
Italy and called new troops to the 
colors, Turkey’s position still hinged 
on Russia. If Russia stayed neutral, 
Turkey was expected to go in with the 
Allies. But if Russia joined Germany 
and Italy, Turkey was expected to 
try to remain neutral. 

Besides dickering with the Allies 
and Italy, Russia was busy diplo- 
matically on another front last week. 
Premier and Foreign Commissar Molo- 
toff signed with Japanese Ambassador 
Shigenori Togo an accord for demarca- 
tion of the Manchukuoan-Outer Mon- 
golian frontier, ending a Russo-Jap- 
anese dispute which almost resulted 
in war last year. 





..~ Quinta Columna” 


Aroused and alarmed by activities 
of the Quinta Columna (Fifth Col- 
umn), Latin America last week contin- 
ued to draw closer to a _ similarly 
aroused United States. Meantime the 
20 southern republics energetically 
polished up their rusty civil and mili- 
tary defenses to oppose the totalitar- 
ian powers. 

@ In Mexico it was rumored that 
the government would seek a hemi- 
sphere defense pact with the United 
States. The Mexican Interior Depart- 
ment prepared to check on the where- 
abouts and business of all aliens. In- 
terior Secretary Ignacio Tellez said 








Mexico was strengthening herse!|; 
against “interference,” despite efforts 
“by great powers to make our cou: 
try break the neutrality agreed up: 
by the nations of the new continent 

© A committee of the Caribbea 
Conference, meeting in the Dominica: 
Republic, proposed that all airlines j 
the Western Hemisphere be owned } 
American citizens. The same commit 
tee proposed independence, perhaps 
under mandafe of the 21 American r 
publics, for the possessions of France, 
Britain and The Netherlands in th 
Caribbean region. Represented at the 
conference were Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Venezuela, Colombia, th 
Central American republics, and th: 
United States. 

e In Buenos Aires, a group of prom 
inent citizens headed by former Pres- 
ident Marcello Alvear, took newspape: 
ads urging Argentina to follow the 
lead of the U. S. in defense prepara 
tions. The Argentine Senate approve: 
a stiff bill to control Fifth Columns 
It enables the government to cance! 
the citizenship papers of naturalized 
aliens, and to expel them. It forbids 
meetings in which the Argentine Con 
stitution or neutrality is attacked ani 
prohibits associations which are sub- 
sidized by foreign powers. 

e In Venezuela, the Senate ratific:! 
the Venezuelan-U, S. trade pact. 

@ In the Canal Zone, the U. S. Arm) 
investigated all alien laborers en 
ployed at the Canal, In Costa Rica 
north of Panama, President Caldero: 
Guardia conferred on defense wit! 
U. S. Brig. Gen. Joseph M. Cummins. 

@ In Brazil, meanwhile, President 
Getulio Vargas delivered q speech i! 
which he indicated sympathy for th 
Nazi-Fascist line of thought (see pag: 
3). At the same time, however, h: 
said he believed in Pan-Americai 


solidarity. 
——_—_ ——_—_e=>- _ - —— 


War Sidelights— 


e German wives are warned not t 
worry their husbands and to send 
nothing but glad news to the front 
If you must tell your troubles to som: 
one, directs a Nazi circular in Eas! 
Prussia, then “tell them to the Naz 
Party, because that’s what the Party 
is for—to relieve you of all thes: 
cares.” 


@ Because the wives of British so!- 
diers are entitled to a government a!- 
lowance, girls with low incomes ar: 
hastening to-wed the first eligible Tom 
my’they meet. Social workers expec! 
the racket to stop as soon as the war is 
over; they expect, in addition, a recor¢ 
crop of divorces. 


® To fool French fliers, the Ger- 
mans have built dummy towns—pa! 
terns of lights arranged to look lik: 
towns which are actually many miles 
away. Nazi engineers theorize that in- 
vading enemy pilots will be confuse: 
fly in the wrong direction, and even- 
tually be forced down within Ger- 
man territory. 
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~ ANSWER IS— 


Who invented the parachute? 











e Its inventor is unknown. But the 
first person toe demonstrate its prac- 
tical uses was Sebastien Lenormand, 
who in 1783 descended by parachute 
from the tower of Montpellier observa- 
tory, France. He was seeking means 
to aid persons to escape from burning 
buildings. Another Frenchman, Jac- 
ques Garnerin, made the first descent 
by parachute from a high altitude in 
1797, when he descended from a bal- 
loon a mile and one-half up. The first 
descent by parachute from an air- 
plane was made by an American 
army officer in 1912. 


7 . 7 


What do such German war terms as 
“Stuka”’ and “Panzer” mean? 


e When Germans need a new word, 
they frequently create it by simply 
stringing together other words. Fre- 
quently the words make such a mouth- 
ful that the Germans’ themselves 
shorten them for common use. Stuka, 
for instance, is short for Sturzkampf- 
jleugzeug, which, literally translated, 


eans “plunge - fight - flying - im- 
ement” or dive - bomber; Panzer 
eans coat of mail; Panzer-divi- 
sionen means armored _ divisions, 


\nother popular short word is Flak, 
from Fliegerabwehrkanonen, which 
eans anti-aircraft guns. 


* * * 


Are penguins limited to the South Polar 


regions? 
e No. Although they have popu- 


rly come to symbolize Antarctica, 
enguins are by no means limited to 
e South Polar regions, Of the 17 


1iown varieties, only two live in 
\ntaretica. The others inhabit the 
Falkland Islands, New Zealand, Aus- 


‘alia and other parts of the Southern 
emisphere. 


Has any President of the United States 
ever been arrested during his term of office? 
e Yes. 
rrested 


dwo Presidents have been 
during their terms in the 
White House—Franklin Pierce and 
(lysses S. Grant. President Pierce 
as arrested one night in 1853 while 
turning on horseback from the home 
f William Morgan. His horse had 
accidentally run down an aged woman 
nd a constable, Stanley Edelin, 
placed him under arrest. But when 
the President exclaimed: “I am Mr. 
ierce,” the constable immediately re- 
ased him. Grant was arrested for 
ast driving. One day he was letting 
is fast steppers out on M street when 


Negro policeman, William West, 
ished from the sidewalk, grabbed 


e bridle and stopped the team. When 
est recognized the President he was 
ofuse. with apologies, but Grant 
epped from the buggy, saying: “Offi- 
er, do your duty.” While the Pres- 


International 


Wodehouse: Serious Book? (col. 3) 


ident walked to the White House, the 
policeman led the rig to a police sta- 
tion, from which place it was later 
sent to the White House. Although it 
has often been stated that Grant for- 
feited $20 in police court the next day, 
no mention of the incident was made 
in the police records. 


* - * 


Who’s responsible for the hairpin? 


e Its origin is not known. How- 
ever, the man who invented the “hair- 
pin-with-a-hump,” the crimped pin in 
use today, was Sol A. Goldberg, who 
died in Chicago two weeks ago. In 
1905, when hairpins were straight and 
kept slipping out, Goldberg read a 
magazine article which said, “A for- 
tune awaits the man who can invent a 
satisfactory hairpin.” Shortly after- 
ward Goldberg patented the crimped 
hairpin. His business was hard hit 
when Irene Castle started the bobbed 
hair vogue. “Irene Castle cost me 
$2,000,000,” Goldberg once said. But 
he soon met the new style by making 
bobbie-pins. The profits Goldberg gar- 
nered from his simple inventions can 
be reckoned from the fact that at his 
death he Was estimated to own $15,- 
000.000 worth of real estate. 


* * * 


A common expression is “blind as a bat.’ 


Are bats really blind? 


® No. Officials of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington declare that 
although bats generally fly around in 
the dark, they are perfectly capable of 
seeing and flying in daylight without 
being dazzled. How they fly in the 
dark is not known; but it is believed 
by many scientists that they “hear” 
their way through blackness. The 
theory is that by incessant chirping, 
largely inaudible to humans, and prob- 
ably by listening to the echo, they 
judge with uncanny accuracy their dis- 
tance from objects and rarely strike 
anything. Contrary to popular belief, 
bats are not birds but mammals; they 
produce milk and do not lay eggs. 
They are the only mammals capable 
of true flight. 














NAMES 


Sipping a cocktail in a French Chan- 
nel coast resort, PELHAM GREN- 
VILLE WODEHOUSE, jovial creator 
of Bertie Wooster, Jeeves, Pongo 
Twistleton, and Psmith, was captured 
by German.troops. Before the British 
humorist was interned, he reportedly 
told his wife: “Maybe this will give 
me the material to write a serious 
book for once.” 





After being voted “the most likely 
to succeed” by his classmates, 21-year- 
old Princeton senior PHILIP WILL- 
KIE, flunked in history and failed to 
graduate. He is the son of WENDELL 
WILLKIE, Republican dark horse pos- 
sibility for the Presidency. 

Because they thought the liberal 
weekly, The New Republic, opposed 
immediate aid to the Allies, Contribut- 
ing Editors WALDO FRANK and 
LEWIS MUMFORD resigned last week. 
But a statement issued by the remain- 
ing editors called for “the maximum 
possible aid to the Allies short of war.” 


* 7 * 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, the philos- 
opher-mathematician who has been a 
pacifist all his life (he was jailed for it 
during the First World War), last week 
said: “Since the war began, I have 
felt that I could not go on being a 
pacifist. If I were young enough to 
fight, I would do so.” He is 68. 


* * . 


Because the Communist Party has a 
legal right to function, it is not libel 
to call anyone a communist, ruled New 
York State Supreme Court Justice 
FERDINAND PECORA last week. For 
that reason he dismissed a $65,000 libel 
suit brought by Miguel Carriga, labor 
leader, against George Richfield, an 
attorney. 

The C. f. O. embarrassed the A. F. of 
L. by voting $500 to MRS. SAMUEL 
GOMPERS, needy widow of the A, F. 
of L.’s first president and founder. 

The stiffest punishment yet meted 
out to anyone convicted in the Louisi- 
ana scandals was given to RICHARD 
W. LECHE, former Governor. Con- 
victed of using the mails to defraud 
the state, he was sentenced last week 
to 10 years in Federal prison. 

DAVID DUBINSKY, chubby presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, led his quarter 
of a million members back into the 
American Federation of Labor. Sus- 
pended by the A. F. of L. in 1936 for 
helping to found the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, the Garment 
Workers quit the C. L. O. in November 
1938, after that body voted to become 
a permanent organization. By return- 
ing to the A. F. of L., some labor lead- 
ers thought, the garment union paved 
the way for the return of other unions, 
and the eventual ending of the split 
in labor’s ranks, 



































































































































































































BUSINESS, FARM 





Safety Shoes- 


In steel mills and foundries the “hot 
foot” is no practical joke, but a serious 
hazard. A little molten metal, splash- 
ed on a worker’s foot, may cripple him 
for life. Cold solid objects, which 
may fall on his toes with a crushing 
effect, are no less dangerous’ Indus- 
try’s answer to these dangers is— 
safety shoes. 

Since 1925, when steel toe-caps were 
“first inserted into a pair of workman’s 

shoes, the idea of safety shoes has 
mushroomed into a big business, turn- 
ing out three million pairs of special 
footwear a year. The safety shoe pays 
big dividends, the decline of foot ac- 
cidents saving industry hundreds of 
thousands of dollars yearly. 

Chief flaw in the safety-shoe indus- 
try is that it has grown by hit-or-miss 
methods, with no attempt to devise 
standardized shoes to fit specific haz- 
ards. Last March the American Gas 
Association asked the American Stand- 
ards Association (which drafts specific 
performance-requirements for all com- 
mercial products) to develop standards 
for evaluating such footwear. Last 

‘week, after a number of industrial safe- 
ty organizations had met in New York 
and voted in favor of the project, the 
movement to standardize safety shoes 
became a concerted drive. As a re- 
sult, a committee representing shoe- 
makers, consumers, and Federal agen- 
cies will be set up to consider and act 
upon the problem. 

Experts divide safety shoes into two 
main groups: (1) the hard-toed type, 
which looks like ordinary rugged 
shoes but contains a steel cap inside 
the leather. Objects weighing as much 
as 300 pounds can be dropped on them 
without producing a dent. (2) So- 
called Congress shoes, which are made 
of heat-resisting materials to with- 
stand molten metals. Neither laces, 
hooks, nor buttons hold Congress shoes 
in place, but a special elastic keeps 
them snug (so that no molten metal 
can get inside). Some industries pre- 
fer a third variation—a shell of metal 
which is curved to fit an ordinary shoe 
just as a turtle shell fits a turtle. 


Man-Made Rubber 


In New York City a fortnight ago, 
500 men associated with the rubber 
industry gazed upon a newly-unveiled 
automobile tire and applauded lustily. 
What they cheered was no ordinary 
rubber tire, but one made of “Ameri- 
pol”—a rubber substitute developed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company. 

The assembled rubber men knew 
that America’s supply of natural rub- 
ber, most of which must be imported 
from the distant Dutch East Indies and 
British Malaya, may be cut off at any 
time. In the new Ameripol tire they 
saw the promise that, even without 
natural rubber, American _ autos, 
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Collyer Believes in a Safe Course 


trucks, buses and planes could still 
roll. For Ameripol is made entirely 
of petroleum and other materials in- 
digenous to the United States. 

The unveiling of the Ameripol tire 
did not mean that America would be 
immediately freed from its depend- 
ence on rubber imported from the 
Far East. But in the drive to mobilize 
industry for national defense, manu- 
facturers were confident that in syn- 
thetics they had found the answer to 
any problem likely to be caused by a 
stoppage in the natural supply. 

For Ameripol is not the only syn- 
thetic, but merely the latest. The day 
before the Goodrich ceremonies, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
told its stockholders that it had added 
a new’ product known as “Butyl rub- 
ber” to the Buna and Vistanex it al- 
ready manufactures. Standard Oil 
executives said that, if the need arises, 


Random Statistics 


HE Milk Industry Foundation 
estimates that on Jan. 1, 1940, 
there were 25,334,000 milk cows and 
5,433,000 heifers on U. S. farms. 
This was 246,000 more cows and 
308,000 more heifers than a year 
ago... @ Out of 2,700 representa- 
tive business establishments survey- 
ed by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in 1939, 1,254, or 46.4 
per cent, had vacation plans for 
hourly-paid employees. In _ 1935, 
only 17.9 per cent of cooperating 
companies reported this policy... 
@ The average delegate to a con- 
vention in New York City stays an 
average of 5.2 days and spends $97 
in the city during that time... 
@ Scheduled airlines in this coun- 
try have completed one billion pas- 
senger miles of daily operation 
without fatality or serious injury to 
passengers or crew. The last fatal 
accident on the air lines occurred 
March 26, 1939. 







































PATHFINDER 


necessary plants for the production 
of Butyl and Buna could be built with- 
in six months. A plant at Baton Rouge, 
La., with a capacity of 10,000 pounds « 
day, is already under construction. 
The DuPont company, moreover, is 
perfecting the mass-manufacture of 
Neoprene—from coal, , limestone and 
salt; Dow Chemical Company is mak- 
ing Thiokol; and Goodrich is turning 
out Koroseal, as well as Ameripol. 

When the Ameripol tire was firs! 
displayed, John L. Collyer, president 
of the Goodrich Company, revealed 
that a “pilot” plant had been produc- 
ing the synthetic for more than a year 
and a half, and that a commercial 
manufacturing plant with a daily ca- 
pacity of several tons will be opened 
in the fall. “It is my. personal opinion 
and fervent prayer,” said Collyer, 
“that our supplies of natural rubber 
will not be interrupted. But rubber is 
too vital a product for us to follow any 
course but a safe one.” 

If American industry is to achieve 
complete independence from natural 
rubber, makers of synthetic rubber 
will have to step lively. The United 
States consumed close to 600,000 tons 
of natural rubber in 1939; consump- 
tion of substitute rubber was only 
three-tenths of one per cent of that 
amount—certainly a minutely small 
drop in the vulcanizer, 

Last week only one obstacle held 
up a rapid expansion’ of that drop. 
So long as crude rubber is available, 
synthetic rubber is hard-pressed to 
compete with it in price. While Neo- 
prene was selling last week for 65 
cents a pound, the price of crude rub- 
ber was quoted at 21 cents. It was 
pointed out, however, that mass-pro- 
duction of the synthetics might quick- 
ly reduce their present relatively high 
costs. 

qq37“—<> 


Capsules 

g On the basis of recent conserva- 
tive forecasts of domestic harvests, 
it is believed the U. S. supply of wheat 
for the crop year beginning in July 
will be 963,000,000 bushels. This 
would be 46,000,000 bushels less than 
this season and 121,000,000 bushels 
Jess than last season. 


g World production of#ayon yarn 
and staple fiber in 1939, according to 
the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., 
totaled 2,230,960,000 pounds. This was 
15 per cent more than the 1938 figure, 
more than double that of 1935 and 
almost five times the output of 1930 
Among rayon-producing nations, this 
country ranks third, after Germany 
and Japan, with an output of 384,200,- 
000 pounds, or 14 per cent of the 
world total last year. 


q The Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that in 
1939 at least 16,000 persons were 
killed, 106,000 were permanently in- 
jured and 1,407,000 suffered temporar; 
injuries while at work. The largest 
number of casualties were among 
farm workers, with 4,300 being killed, 
13,000 permanently disabled, and 240,- 
000 temporarily disabled. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 


Chairmen’s Choices 


F YOU are looking for a good 

measure of party strength these 
days, you should not overlook the most 
important grass-roots cogs in our po- 
litical mechanism—the county chair- 
men. With some 3,000 of them on each 
side, they constitute the backbone of 
both the Democratic and Republican 
national organizations. 


When a party is in power, the county 
chairman is usually the first fellow 
consulted when an appointment is 
made, whether jt be for postmaster or 
census-taker. Congressmen depend 
upon him; the national organization 
has his name carefully tucked away 
in a preferred card file; nobody who 
has a stake in politics ignores his ex- 
istence—in fine, he is important in a 
hundred different ways. 

Loyal, persevering, the county chair- 
man is usually known in his com- 
munity as a person who stands by his 
party “through thick and thin” and as 
a worker who works hard to get out 
the vote when the vote is needed. He 
is familiar with the old, old adage that 
says “political gratitude is a lively 
sense of anticipation for favors about 
to be received,” and he sometimes has 
sad experiences with ingrates, but 
even so, he gets his rewards for serv- 
ces rendered—and he believes that he 
should, as do all good politicians. 

Above all, the county chairman is 
in excellent index to that intangible 
something called “party loyalty.” Ac- 
cordingly, PATHFINDER presents a 
unique point of view in this week’s 
poll—unique because it represents not 
general opinion but the specialized 
opinion of the thousands of county 
chairmen in each party. What are 
their choices at the moment? 


W*? may begin with the Democratic 
chairmen, most of whom have 
been feeding at the patronage trough 
since their party came to power in 
1932. They want President Roosevelt 
for a third term, our poll shows, and 
one may ask, “Why shouldn’t they?” 

that’s politics. But not all the chair- 
nen feel that way among the Demo- 
rats; in fact, we find that 12.7 per 
cent of them (127 out of every thou- 
sand) are against a third term—leav- 
ing a balance of 81.6 per cent favor- 
ing Roosevelt again, and 5.7 still need- 
ing to make up their minds. 

At this point, a special note is in 
irder. A little more than half of the 
81.6 have a second choice, in case 
there is no attempt for a third term. 
They state their preferences thus: 


Candidate Percentage 
EE ii note tiny Slthae Tt ohiedl 42.9 
.. gee Sivas xt 22.2 
65 hed o's Kt p' cn eetee 16.8 
| i aaa ae ; 7.6 
Scattering ..... . ws 


And of the 12.7 opposed to a third 


term, the sentiment for other possi- 
bilities runs as follows: 
Candidate Percentage 
GF LR Oe OEY 45.1 
ey ee a ee oe 31.2 
We Pen Ys «'s Sade ewes 13.1 
Ee are ae 10.6 


Now as to the Republican county 
chairmen—we have a surprise note 
here, as based on our poll. We find 
Wendell Willkie all the way up in 
second place, ahead of Taft and Van- 


denberg and not very far behind 
Dewey. He takes 22.3 per cent of all 
the chairmen counted in the poll. 
Thus: 

Candidate Percentage 
OO, Re ie ee pes 31,2 
PTT Fe oe 22.3 
ME San Hike oh Ve haere ke 19.4 
io Ae ere .. 18.4 
NN ee ie i ce lee ae 8.0 
EEL. sa 2'ss on ae o60e 0.7 


So that’s how the Republican coun- 


ty chairmen think, and in our fast- 
changing political picture, it may be 


indicative of Willkie’s chances at the 
G. O. P. convention in Philadelphia 
next week, Willkie himself has come 
to take his sensational] rise quite seri- 
ously, although not many months ago 
he thought his name was something 
no political dopester would care to of- 
fer for a political bet. He was just the 
darkest of dark horses. 


ILLKIE’S rise has indeed been 

phenomenal and it’s the kind of 
thing that gathers momentum every 
day. It has been striking enough to 
make him announce that he is an open 
contender for the G. O. P. nomination 
and that his name is going to be placed 
in the running by Representative 
Charles A, Halleck of Indiana, for sec- 
onding by Representative Bruce Bar- 
ton of New York. 

As a matter of fact, because he feels 
that the Republican convention will 
not be dominated by old-line poli- 
ticians, Willkie now believes: that his 
chances for the nomination are good. 
At any rate, in an interview last week, 
he had this to say: “The nomination 
will be made on the sixth or seventh 
ballot and the nominee will be the 
free choice of the delegates. My sup- 
porters say I will be nominated.” 

All of which remains to be seen. 
If there is really a “free choice of the 
delegates,” if there is really no dom- 
ination by the old-line politicians, if 
county-chairmen sentiment is any in- 
dication at all, then Wendell Willkie 
may indeed become the Republican 
man of the hour. With justifiable 
caution, however, PATHFINDER here 
fights shy of prediction. 
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HOSE REEL 


Send for yours today. Money 
back if not delighted. Feather- 
nyo Weight HAN-D Hose Reel. Car- 
ae Srrst > ries garden hose easy as a hand- 
yes bag. Stores hose on nail when 
olf not in use: Hangs on wall or 
™ post. Makes car washing, gar- 
den sprinkling FUN. Saves 
plants, clothing, hose. Holds 10 
to 100 feet—no kinking. Overall dimensions 
2x4x7". Won't rust. Strong, sturdy. Costs 1/5 
of old style heavy reel. Mail coupon below to- 
day! Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


ICAN | ASSOCIATES Inc. 
oore Ls Ave., Dept. A 


Please ship at no --- HAN-D HOSE REELS for which } will 
pay postman $1.00 each, plus postage and smal! C.O.D. charge. 
N Print Name- 


Addr 
















































































































ee ee —---— — State... 
Lf you enclose cash with order we pay postage. Same guarantee, 
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AND BATHERS 


Get instant lather 
even in salt water, 
with SAYMAN'S 
Vegetable Wonder SOAP 


Write Sayman, Dept. 
18-L. St. Louis, Mo. 





ANNUNCIATOR 

= 7" AND BURGLAR 
— ALARM 

Stores, Homes, Taverns, Shops, 


= Garages—scores of others- waiting 
==g for the RAY-ALARM Burglar Alarm 
and Annunciator. Real protection 
guards aioe intrusions. Invisible beam of ‘‘Black Light,”’ 
when interrupted, sounds continuous alarm. Plugs in any 
light socket. Unfailing demonstration takes 10 seconds— 
makes sales on the spot. 


SEND NAME Huge profits. Write AT ONCE for 
particulars of Distributor Plan or 
agent proposition. No money. Just send name. 


RAY-ALARM 
225 Fifth St., Dept. R-186, Des Moines, lowa 








Learn Profitable Protession 





a Pes in go days at itis 


\ Earnings of Men and Women in the froginsting 
profes. ~ of Swedish Massage run as high as 
, to $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
prvate patients come to 
those who qualify h our training. 
Reducing alone o! _ ich rew for 
epecialiste. Write for Anatomy 
and bookiet—They're FREE. 


THE College of Swedish Massage 
~ 30 E. Adams St., Dept.A6®, Chicago 
(Successor to National College of Massage) 
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Memorials of Genuine Granite & 
Marble at prices for everyone. 
Guaranteed Durable. Lettered 
Write for prices and samples of 
stone. Free Gift with Order. 

U. S. Marble & Granite Co, 
Dept. A-66, Oneco, Florida 





; U. S. 
ai COVERNMENT JOBS 


\ Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa- ' 
tion usually Sufficient. Short 
hours. Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of posi- 

tions and full particulars telling 

how to qualify for them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. G172 Rochester, N. ¥ 


WASHINGTON, «he 


Going To World’s Fair? 


Stop Off At The Capital! 


Write for FREE illustrated Washington 
booklet and informatien about Washington. 


WILLARD HOTEL 
THT 
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EDITORIAL 





The Facts We Must Face 


HIS is a moment in our history 
when hysteria comes easy, but 
there should be no hysteria. This is 
an hour in democracy when the souls 
of free men are tried, but no free man 
should yield to a sense of defeatism. 
As the bastions of liberty fall one by 
one abroad, here in America we have 
a job to do, and it is largely a job of 
self-preservation, of protecting and 
perpetuating a system that has been 
handed down to us by men who gave 
their brains, their brawn and their 
lives to make this a land where no 
tyranny can flourish. This rich heri- 
tage is ours to have and to hold, and it 
is ours to pass on to succeeding genera- 
tions. That is the first big fact we 
must keep sharply in mind, for all 
other facts in our present situation 
stem directly from it. 

As Americans, we are endangered in 
many ways today, but it would be the 
height of folly to grow hysterical be- 
cause of that, or to feel that we are 
not equipped to cope with the wild 
forces running loose in the world. 
Excitability and defeatism constitute 
a Fifth Column all their own, at a time 
when cool heads and resolute spirits 
are essential to safeguard the security 
of the nation. What is needed is calm 
calculation, and there is needed in 
addition to that a country-wide deter- 
mination to look at the facts with clear 
eyes and act with courage accordingly. 


HAT are our dangers? First off, 

keeping in mind the prime fact 
that our way of life is historically the 
democratic way of life, we must recog- 
nize that the American system is in 
peril. It is in peril for these broadly- 
stated reasons: (1) The possibility, the 
probability, exists that Britain and 
France, the last great democracies of 
Europe, will be crushed by the totali- 
tarian aggressors. (2) If this happens, 
the next possibility, the next probabil- 
ity, is that the all-powerful European 
dictatorships will launch a drive for 
economic and ideological revolution in 
the Western Hemisphere. (3) Should 
such a revolution succeed, the United 
States would be shaken to its roots— 
economically, politically, socially. In 
fact, the United States from that time 
on would almost certainly be obliged 
to convert itself into an armed camp 
for generations, would almost certain- 
ly cease being the rich democracy it 
is today. 

This threat to our freedom can be 
ilféstrated. Suppose the dictatorships 
win in Europe. Suppose Nazidom com- 
pletely dominates that entire conti- 


nent. Suppose, as it has already done 
with Czechoslovakia and Poland, Nazi 
Germany sets itself up as a Master 
State ruling over a great number of 
Slave States. With this supposed, what 
then? As economic and political over- 
lord, Nazidom could dump the cheap- 
labor products of its Slave States in all 
the markets of the world, and the 
United States could not compete with- 
out lowering the wages of American 
labor—or in other words, without 
greatly reducing the living standards 
we have long enjoyed. 


UT that is not all. Totalitarian- 
ism cannot thrive without the 
strongest regimentation of virtually 
everything existing within its ecdn- 
omy. Accordingly, if totalitarianism 
eventually comes to dominate not only 
Europe and the Orient but also large 
areas in this hemisphere, the democ- 
racy of the United States will have to 
conform and therefore die, or fight to 
maintain its liberty. In any case, no 
matter what happens, it can be said 
here and now that from this time 
forward, if it wishes to survive as 
a place of free men, the democracy of 
the United States must discipline itself 
in many things, preparing for the 
worst while hoping for the best. 
America’s position is a difficult one. 
Whether there is a quick peace in 
Europe or a protracted war, our im- 
mediate task is to build our moral and 
physical defenses in this hemisphere. 
The best we can expect at the moment 
is an Allied victory, and the worst we 
can expect is a triumph for the dicta- 
torships. But whatever the outcome, 


we Americans shall probably have no 
real tranquillity for the rest of our 
lives, and we may as well face up to 





Brown in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Taxes: The Least of Our Worries 
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that fact with all the fortitude the 
American spirit can command. 


We shall have no real tranquillity 
because the fortunes of our nation wil! 
be deeply affected by the outcome of 
the war. For the rest of our lives, we 
shall have to support such an arms 
bufden as was never before necessary 
in our history. And in the immediate 
future, we shall in all likelihood be 
obliged to arrive at decisions whose 
consequences may easily be felt by 
generations of Americans yet to come. 
These decisions concern the role we 
must play in an age that finds democ- 
racy fighting desperately with its back 
to the wall. For example, just how 
far are we going to go in our efforts 
to beat off aggression from this hemis- 
phere? Just how far can we go? If 
the British Navy becomes Nazi prop- 
erty, how can we protect ourselves in 
the Atlantic unless we somehow im- 
mobilize Japan and move our fleet 
from the Pacific? These are but a few 
of the questions that we may soon 
have to answer decisively, They in- 
volve our whole future as a democracy, 
our whole future as a free people 
whose standard of living has been the 
highest in the world and whose po- 
litical concepts have been perhaps the 
most idealistic. 


HE arms we are building now, the 

policies we are shaping, are being 
built and shaped on the theory that our 
way of life is something worth pro- 
tecting at all costs. And Americans 
are not Americans if they feel other- 
wise—excepting those whose honest 
religious convictions impel them to 
think differently. For the essence of 
Americanism is democracy, and your 
true American is for safeguarding it at 
whatever price, however much he may 
disagree with the methods employed. 
Your true American, therefore, does 
not now grow either hysterical or de- 
featist in spirit. Instead, recognizing 
the heritage that is his, he intelligent- 
ly prepares to defend it not only for 
himself but for his children as well, 
and for his children’s children. 


And thus fully aware of the realities, 
all Americans must be ready to roll up 
their sleeves and pull in their belts. 
These are not happy days for anybody 
4n this world. These are days when 
heavier and heavier taxes become the 
least of our worries. These are days 
when all of us must see to it that men 
of high competence are elected to office 
and that we ourselves have the moral 
fiber to rise above petty partisanship 
or mean and narrow selfishness. Above 
all, these are days for a militant re- 
affirmation of faith in our American 
system. Freedom, after all, is a flame 
that burns in the dark night, a fire that 
makes man a free temple of flesh with 
indwelling, individual nobility, a light 
that will not go out here so long as we 
Stand with our arms around it. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Pigeon Toes 


Not infrequently, parents are upset 
by the fact that their children are 
pigeon-toed, and many of them go to 
extreme lengths to make their off- 
spring walk with toes pointed out- 
ward. 

Speaking in New York City last 
week, Dr. Philip Lewin, assistant pro- 
fessor of bone and joint surgery at 
Northwestern University Medical 
School, advised parents not to be 
alarmed if their children develop 
pigeon toes. A slight degree of pigeon- 
toe, he said, may even be desirable. 
But if the condition is extreme, and 
parents want to correct it, they should 
let their offspring roller skate, which 
furnishes exercise in “toeing out.” 








But this difference is not the main 
reason that the male wants to open 
the window, while the female wants 
to keep it closed. By conducting a 
scientific masquerade, in which a group 
of men wore women’s clothes and a 
group of women wore men’s, Dr. Yag- 
lou demonstrated that both would be 
comfortable in the same room tem- 
perature if they dressed sensibly. The 
chief reason that the sexes disagree 
over what constitutes the best tem- 
perature is that women’s clothes, 
which weigh only a third as much as 
men’s, are cooler. 

In Dr. Yaglou’s practical experiment, 
the men who wore women’s summer 
clothing demanded a room tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees Fahrenheit; women 
in similar clothes demanded virtually 











Dr. Lewin also * the same tempera- 
gave these foot Science Facts ture—79.5 degrees. 
ints: (1) in buy- ;' , . In reverse, the 
oo il T HAS been estimated that it women who put 

5 Pig Pha takes 300 billion average-size ‘ . 
ave them fitted germs to weigh a pound and that on men’s winter 
to your weight- they multiply so fast that one germ, clothes demanded 
bearing foot; (2) at the end of 24 hours, can have as a room tempera- 

stimulate foot many as 16% ebillion descendants ture of 70.5 de- 
circulation, use a .+.@ The south magnetic pole is grees — exactly 
oot-spray in a in Antarctica, at about 72 degrees that preferred by 








bathtub; alternate 
a minute of warm 
water and a half- 
minute of cold wa- 
ter for a total of 


east. 
man 


DOUP <<. 


south and 155 degrees 16 minutes 
It has never been reached by 
..«.@ A tornado 
travels at a speed of 500 miles an 
@ There is no agreement 
on the date of the creation of the 










men wearing the 
same clothes. 
Best hot-weath- 
er recommenda- 
tion that Dr. Yag- 






sometimes 













nine minutes; (3) world. At present, there are about lou could. give 
to prevent flat feet 140 different dates assigned to its was for men to 
in children, don’t creation ... @ Canadian Army den- shed their coats 
let them go. bare- tists have discovered that Canadian end vests, and 
. . soldiers entering active war service ‘ 
footed except in have an average of seven defective wear only _ the 
nd or .on soft teeth each... @ Since a few years lightest under- 
ground, and don’t after Benjamin Franklin invented wear and cloth- 
let them wear the first one, there have been no ing. His best cold- 
0 mnasium shoes revolutionary changes in the coal- weather recom- 
except in a gym- burning stove. mendation was 
nasium. A shoe is not warmer 
long enough, he rooms, but more 


said, if the distance between the -toe 
and the shoe tip is about the width of 
a thumb. 





Cool Women 


Clothing designers have long argued 
that women ‘wear too little, that men 
wear too much. Last fortnight their 
rgument was buttressed by strictly 
scientific evidence, as gathered by the 
Harvard School of Public Health and 
presented in New York to a joint ses- 
sion of the American Industrial Hy- 
giene Association and the American 
\ssociation of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

A series of experiments described by 
Harvard’s Dr. C. P. Yaglou established 
once and for all that the female of the 
species is cooler than the male. By 
measuring skin temperatures, the in- 

estigators found that women’s feet 

nd hands averaged 5 degrees cooler 
han men’s, their arms 4 degrees cool- 
er, their Jegs and heads 3 degrees, and 
their trunks cooler by half a degree. 





adequately clothed women. 
—_ es 





Capsules 

gq Dr. R. M. Freeman of Linden, 
N. J., is using a form of chlorine, one 
of the deadliest of poison gases, as an 
antiseptic to treat wounds. His “azo- 
chloramid” solution is applied to the 
wound in a wet dressing, and attacks 
the germs by liberating chlorine. 


@ The most valuable single agent 
for the removal of birthmarks is rad- 


ium, reports Dr, Frank E. Simpson of | 


Chicago. In his opinion it is less pain- 
ful and dangerous than surgery, X- 
ray, or applications of intense heat or 
cold. Dr. Simpson advises that no age 
is too young for treatment to begin. 


@ The chronic under-nourishment 
of German and Austrian women is in- 
terfering with their reproductive 
functions, declares Dr. Rita E. Fink- 
ler of Newark, N. J. The probable 
result, she predicts, will be a sharp 
drop in Germany’s post-war birth rate. 
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HERE'S UICK WAY to cut 
we GET i= your sna t costs. 3 rolls de- 
4 GIANT-SIZE veloped and 24 beautiful embossed- 








PHOTOS FREE panel prints made from your good 
negatives. Also three 8 x 10° 
Enlargement Coupons, worth 45¢ each, given you 
FRE Regular $240 value. Mail 1, 2 or 8 rolls Post 
(6 or 8 exp.) afd $1 now! > Pat 

















r \, . Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diesel Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to in 
. Leare ern equi, t with tools under « 

instructors. Real shop werk. Steam-heated buildings. 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nash » 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 
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FOURTH-OF-JULY VISIT 
TO WASHINGTON 


* RESTAURANTS 
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The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 60%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 6 mos. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. 
—American Fruit Grower, 


—Household Mag, 2 yrs. 

—Modern Remances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 

—American Poultry Jnl. —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 


yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
—Better Homes & 6 mos. 


Gardens, 1 yr. nal 
—Breeder’s Gazette, Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 


2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Screenland, 1 yr. 


—Christian Herald, 
—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 


6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. —Successful Farming, 
2 yrs. 


—Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —True Romances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address, 


PATHFINDER, Desk C, WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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PASTIME; SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


In a school exam the ratio of those 
who passed to those who failed was 
five to three. If the teacher had re- 
duced the number of points necessary 
for passing by 20, five more boys 
would have passed and the ratio of 
those who passed to those who failed 
would have become three to one. How 
many actually failed? Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The ball 
was foul and the spot where it was 
fielded was 149 feet seven inches from 


home plate, 
Steaiepmosaaties 


Smiles 

Wife (starting trip)—I’ll write you 
every day I’m gone, dear. 

Hubby—I hope you won’t be need- 
ing money that often. 





Irate Parent—I’m surprised that you 
should become infatuated with that 
girl. Why, you should have been able 
to read her like a book. 

Son—Well, you see, Dad, the light 
was rather low. 











A Yearly BINDER 
for yur PATHFINDER 





Beautiful—Handy—Durable 
Quality Buckram Binding 
Room For 52 Issues 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new PATHFINDEK 
binder illustrated above is being made espe- 
cially for us by one of the largest manufac- 
turers in America. It is light-weight yet dur- 
able—made of the best quality green buckram 
binding It is roomy, flat-opening—easily ac- 
commodates 52 complete issues. It is valu- 
able for the orderly arranging and preserving 
of your copies of PATHFINDER for future 
reference and insuring against lost, mislaid 
or borrowed copies. rou’ll be proud of this 
PATHFINDER binder. 

PATHFINDER has arranged for a definitely 
limited quantity of these binders to supply 
the needs of our many friends who preserve 
all their copies. Delivery will be made to us 
in about two weeks. Orders from subscribers, 
schools and libraries will be filled on a 
“first come-first served” basis. We will not 
be able to supply a binder after this stock is 
gone; so send in your order right away. 
The price—so long as they last, which rep- 
resents cost to us in quantities—is $1.25 
for one binder; $2.25 for two; $3.00 for 
three, postpaid. Mail your order today to 


PATHFINDER,  .- Washington, D. C. 








el 


Ist Blonde—But long engagements are 
not fashionable any more. 
2nd Blonde—Oh, well, neither are long 


marriages. 


1st City Girl—Why do they put bells 
on cows? 

2nd City Girl—Don’t you know that, 
silly? It’s to give warning so you can 
run away from them. 


Teacher—When we have everything 
in common and your business is 
everybody’s business, what is _ it 
called? 

Student—It’s usually called gossip. 


Medium (gazing into crystal)—I can 
see something in store for you. It 
doesn’t look exactly good and it 
doesn’t look exactly bad. 

Mrs. Whifflebotham — It must be 
some store eggs. 


Rygg—What do you think about my 
kissing you? 

Ruth—I’d rather have you do it than 
think about it. 


Mrs. Gushley—I just adore nature, 
don’t you? 

Mrs. Noorich—In moderation, yes. 
But as one acquiahs a widah cultyuh 
one comes to feel that natyuh was in- 
tended for the lowah clahsses. 


Boogy—I see where a scientist has 
discovered that meat-eaters are twice 
as active as vegetarians, 

Woogy—I could have told them that. 
The way prices are going up, they 
have to be active if they want any 
meat to eat. 


June Bride—Dear, what is the true 
definition of a groom? 

Bridegroom—Why, a groom is a 
man who takes care of dumb animals. 


Dad—Well, you certainly look very 
clean, my boy. 

Sonny—Sure. Ma just gave me a 
personally conducted bath. 


Tenderfoot—How come you always 
smoke quarter cigars? 

Snifter — Somebody else always 
smokes the other three-fourths. 


Dzudi—Will the new income tax 
law hit you? 

Dinocan—Yes, and in a very sore 
spot. I won’t have to pay any. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Stuffed Sweet Potatoes 


Treat the family to this super-spec- 
ial sweet potato dish. Cook three 
large sweet potatoes (six servings) in 
boiling salted water until tender. Re- 
move the skins, cut potatoes in half 
lengthwise and then hollow out the 
center of each half until it will hold 
three tablespoons stuffing. 

While the potatoes are boiling, pre- 
pare the stuffing by combining the fo! 
lowing: one cup cranberries or cran 
berry sauce, one-half cup chopped nut 
meats, one-fourth cup raisins and one- 
fourth cup sugar, Fill each hollow 


= Designs 


6605 








6606—Lovely roses are the motif for this colorful! 
cross-stitch design that lends beauty to sheets and 
pillow-cases. There are smaller motifs that are used 
for towels or scarfs. The crocheted edges give 2 
pretty finishing touch. Full details are included with 
the number. 

6639—There’s a “‘grandma’s-day”’ charm about the 
pineapple design—a favorite then as it is now with 
all crocheters. These pineapple medallions make an 


enchanting table s) - One medallion alone made 


with string is eee = a * ey top. Full 
@ number. 


details are includ 
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piece of potato with stuffing. Then 
place the stuffed halves in a greased 
pan (filled side up) and spread with a 
mixture of three tablespoons butter, 
one-third cup brown sugar and one 
teaspoon salt. Finally, bake in mod- 
erate oven for 25 minutes or until 
slightly browned, 
<5 —™ 


Shortcake 


Old-fashioned shortcake is made of 
biscuit dough. But nowadays most 
people prefer a sweeter, cakier short- 
cake. To satisfy them, try this recipe: 

Assemble two cups flour, one or two 
egg yolks (well beaten), one-third 
cup butter, one-third cup milk, one- 
fourth cup sugar, four teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, one-half teaspoon salt and 
a few grains nutmeg. Sift the dry in- 
eredients together, work in the short- 
ening, then add egg and milk. Bake 
in hot oven for 15 or 20 minutes and 
serve with plenty of: berries. 


Ham Waffles 


For this popular breakfast combina- 
tion the following ingredients are 
needed: two. cups sifted cake flour, 
some finely diced cooked ham, two 
eggs, one and a fourth cups sour,milk 
or buttermilk, four tablespoons melted 
butter, one tablespoon sugar, one and 
a half teaspoons baking powder, one- 
half tablespoon salt and one-fourth 
teaspoon soda. 

Sift the dry ingredients together. 
Then combine the egg yolks (well 
beaten), milk and butter and add to 
flour mixture. After beating until 
smooth, fold in the egg whites (well 








7——Slip Covers 





Work Quickly the Pin-On Way 


Such a stunni slip cover—you’d say it was cus- 
tom-made! Actually you can stitch up covers like this 
ourself, make them in your favorite fabric to fit any 
tyle chair or sofa. 

The slip cover shown here is of cream chintz with 
1 tiny allover flower design. It will look delightfully 
fresh for Summer—and smart, too, with its trim 
bound seams and deep ruffled flounce. 

Get complete details for making slip covers the pin- 
n way from our 32-page booklet Gives step-by- 
tep directions and diagrams for estimating material, 
itting, fitting, finishing. Suggests fabrics, colors, 
rimmings, smart styles for sofas, chairs. 












Send 15¢ in coin for your copy of “How To 
Make Slip Covers’’ to PATHFINDER Home Serv- 
ice, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

The following booklets are also available at 
15e each: 

No. 105—‘‘How To Make Rock Gardens and 
Lily Pools.” 

No. 161—‘‘New Ideas In Making Curtains and 
Draperies.” 












beaten). Bake in hot waffle iron, 
sprinkling each waffle with one-fourth 


cup diced ham just before closing 
the iron. Serve hot with sirup or 
soft scrambled eggs. 
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Week's Hints 


q Clean as you cook and you will 
not have such a cleaning task after- 
wards, 

gq Boiling in soda water will re- 
move grease and dirt from agate ware. 

@ Chopped peanuts can be used in 


poultry stuffing, in nut breads and 
muffins, and in cookies and cakes. 
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@ When packing for traveling, dip 
your bottle tops, caps or corks and 
all, in melted paraffin to prevent the 
liquids from spilling. 


@ When placing tie-backs for new 
window draperies, you can get them 
more even by lowering the shade and 
using it as a marker. 


@ Color tip: in papering or paint- 
ing, remember that light walls seem 
to make a room larger; dark or pat- 
terned walls make it appear smaller. 


@ To remove varnish from furni- 
ture, wash with equal parts ammonia 
and water. 








__ APRONS 


APRONS—Haven’t you often wished you had a sensible 

waterproof apron for slipping on quickly over your 
nice clothes when in the throes of hastily preparing a 
quick luncheon, dinnér or snack? Here is the answer 
to that desire—just about the nicest thing in prac- 
tical aprons right from the fashion centers. 

Fashion stylists say ‘‘Look to your aprons for Chic.” 
Fifth Avenue stores are displaying them. Here’s one 
that is entirely new and different, and oh so practical 

~one we believe every woman will adore wearing be- 
cause it’s so prim, perky, and glamorously transpar- 
ent. It protects but does not hide the beauty of your 
dress. This colorful tea apron is made of transparent 
Pliofilm in red, blue, rose or green and has a wide 
ruffle of white Pliofilm. It is waterproof, won’t get 
brittle, crack, or stick together. To clean, merely wipe 
with a damp cloth. It’s a wonderful convenience that 
any woman will be proud to own. The talk of the 
town right now. Husbands and young men couldn't 
find a better item to give to their mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts. Send 25c for each apron. Write clearly 
your name, address and color desired. Send orders to 
Pathfinder Merchandise Service Bureau, 1261 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


BODY SUPPORTS 


RUPTURED? Why suffer! 
new truss invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
Gladly send on trial. Automatic Air Cushion assists 
Nature to close opening. No hard pads or springs 
Made-to-measure. Never sold in stores Write for 
confidential information in plain envelope Brooks 
Company, 534 State Street. Marshall, Mich. 


BOOKS 


‘“‘MIND-TRAINING FOR SUCCESS IN LIFE,”’ 20 page 
booklet Free. Write—Institute-A, 2124 Central Ave- 
nue, Victoria, B. C., Canada 


CLINICS AND SANTTARIUMS 


FISTULA—FREE BOOK. A book which tells all about 

the mild McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles and 
non-malignant Rectal disorders will be sent Free. Ad- 
dress McCleary Clinic, 1282 Elms Bivd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 











Actual letters prove my 











COOK BOOK 
928 PAGE COOK BOOK—5,000 tested Receipts—230 
illustrations. Washable cover, thumb indexed. Idea! 
for the woman who takes pleasure in serving well 
balanced meals. Formerly sold for $10.00; yours for 
only $2.39; Money Back Guarantee. Publishers Book 


Service. 2414 Douglas St,, N. E., Washington, D. C 
MAGAZINE OFFERS 


SPECIAL LOW RATES on most all leading magazines 

Write for our money saving offers or, better still 
ask for special quotation on your favorite magazines 
Publishers Book Service, Magazine Division, 2414 
Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


$30 WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed 
We buy 35c Ib. We paid B. A. E. $1636.73. 40 Page 
Book Free. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, Seat- 


tle, Wash. 
MEDICAL 


PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
FPreé—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


TREAT DEAFNESS at home with Dr. Shrader’s Ear 
30-day trial. Postpaid $3.00. Write for cir- 
Dr. Shrader Ear Pump, Box P, Lincoln, Ne- 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


CASH WITH YOUR CAMERA—Over 200 magazines 
and syndicates want your photos. Market list 50c. 
P. O. Box 57, Harvard Square. Cambridge. Mass 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea Get free Patent 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent 
Attorney, OF37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 













Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 





____—- PHOTO FINISHING 
BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. 


Rolls devel- 

oped—guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 8 regular prints 20c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 
prints and one colored enlargement or 2 plain en- 
largements 25c. Filme mailers free on request. Wat- 
land Bros., 29, Blue Island, Illinois. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors, Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Room 51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


FREE TRIAL—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three 

lovely Hollywood enlargements and Free Leather- 
tone frame with roll—25c. Overnight service. Life- 
tone Studios, L-3, Des Moines, Iowa 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
Careful. Filmy mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, Box 
870-F, LaCrosse, Wis oa — 
8 ENLARGED PRINTS (nearly postcard size) or 16 
regular size prints—25c. Roll or negatives. Wil- 
lard Studios, Box 3535-X, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


LIFE PHOTO FINISHING LASTS A LIFE TIME. 
Film developed, 16 prints, 2 enlargements 25c. 20 
prints 25c. Life Photos, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


TRIAL ROLL 10c AND THIS AD. Beautiful deckled 
album prints. Positively finest finish obtainable. 
Mailbag, Box 5440 A, Chicago. — SSE ae 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed .Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll!— 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. ._ mS ; 
YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Eniarged Prints, 25c. Mail tg Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


ONLY TWO SALES PER DAY MAKES OVER $1200.00 
monthly profits. Auto tools. Every mechanic @ 
prospect 95% virgin. $50.00 sales makes $36.00 
profits. New. Proven. Protected territory to produc- 
ers. Year around demand. Mesco, Beaver City, Neb. 
ee __ SONG POEMS WANTED 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS 
Phonograph®Recordings Free if accepted. 
pamphiet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, 








SEND POEM. 
Rhyming 
Box 2140, 


_Bridgeport, Conn. » 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical setting. 
Publication, Radio, Recording service. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 

Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 
eles, Calif. 

USED CLOTHING FOR SALE eed 

Bargains 


SILK DRESSES—10c, Children’s Coats, 35c 
on Used Clothing, Men’s Suits, Hats, Shoes. Free 
Catalog. Mammoth, 412-B Grand Street. New York. 
WASHINGTON VIEWS ae 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol; New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice’ graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 
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/M GLAD WE GOT OUR 
DUO-THERM HEATER NOW! 
THAT COOLING BREEZE 

FELT GRAND WHEN 1 
STEPPED INDOORS ! 


America’s leading Fuel Oil Heater gives you a 














AND POWER-AIR 
MEANS EXTRA 
HEATING COMFORT 
ALL NEXT WINTER ! 





sensational EXTRA advantage—SUMMER COOLING! 


ENJOY a 27 mile-an-hour 
breeze all summer! You 
can—by turning on Duo- 
Therm’s Power-Air*—with 
the heat off. It will flood 
the room with cooling, circulating air. 


The new Duo-Therm Power-Air gives you a 
cooler summer—and a new kind of heat- 
ing comfort for winter! . 
Not only does Duo-Therm give you fast, 
clean, convenient oil heat, but—it gives 


This is the ordinary way! Many heaters 
send heat up—where it “‘loafs’’ on your 
ceiling. Result: cold, drafty floors and hot 
ceilings. Note the actual test figures—33° 
difference between floor and ceiling! 


Copr. 1940, Motor Wheel Corp. *Patent applied for 


New All-Weather 


DUO-THERM 


Fuel Oil Circulating Heaters 





you better heating and at a lower cost! 


Power-Air forces heat where you want it in 
the winter time! The Power-Air blower 
drives warmth all through your house— 
makes chilly corners cozy—forces heat to 
the floors. Heat that’s ordinarily wasted on 
the ceiling is brought down where you need 
it—and there’s extra heat for every room! 

Power-Air gives what no fuel oil heater 
has given before—thé same positive forced 
heat as a modern furnace! And Power-Air 
means a sensational saving in fuel costs! 


Now see how Duo-Therm's Power-Air drives 
ceiling heat down—puts it to work on your 
floors—gives uniform comfort! Note the ac- 
tual test figures—only 10° difference be- 
tween floor and ceiling—three times better 
heat distribution! 
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Save up to 25%! Not only does Power-Air 
give you better heating—it does it for less 
money! Recent tests in an ordinary home 
showed that a Duo-Therm with Power-Air 
kept the house warmer—while using LESS 
OIL than a heater without Power-Air! 

And Power-Air costs no more to run than 
a 50-watt lamp! 


These Duo-Therm features mean greater 
comfort! The patented Bias-Baffle Burner 
gives a clean, silent fire from pilot light to 
full flame—and more heat from every drop 
of cheap fuel oil! Special waste-stopper 
saves fuel! 

“Tune’”’ the handy front-dial for just the 
heat you want! Open the radiant door—and 
get a flood of extra heat! And a Duo-Therm 
is safe—all models listed as standard by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

No other fuel oil heater is used in as many 
American homes as Duo-Therm! 

Only 10% down—for immediate delivery! 
No more payments until October! Get your 
Duo-Therm now! Even with Power-Air, it 
costs no more than other heaters. Go to 
your Duo-Therm dealer today and see the 
12 beautiful models—for heating 1 to 6 
rooms! Console or upright cabinet types— 
both can be equipped with Power-Air! For 
full information, mail the coupon now! 


r——-TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY!-——v“. 


DUO-THERM DIVISION 
Dept. P-10, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan 


Send me, without obligation, your complete illustrated catalog. 
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